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Che Traveller. 
SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 


- 

¢% The following original narrative is drawn up by a 
seafaring gentleman now in Liverpool, who has po- 
litely permitted us the use of the MS. Our readers 
need not be told that we have not selected the subject 
from any predilection of our own for barbarous sports, 
which we detest from the very bottom of our hearts. 
The narrative, which is drawn up in the simple lan- 
guage of truth, is given as an illustration of the man- 
ners and customs of a country which now engages the 
attention of mankind in an extraordinary degree. —Edit. 
Kal. 





[Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 


Sunday, 16th September, 1821, I went to 
see a bull-fight at Malaga. The Circus, 
where the bull-fight is exhibited, stands be- 
tween the upper part of the Alameda, or 
principal public walk, and the shore of the 
harbour. The building is of wood, and 
very large; though I am not aware of the 
exact number of spectators it is calculated 
to contain, yet I apprehend several thou- 
sands may be accommodated. The exter- 
nal as well as internal form is circular.— 
In the centre of the interior is an arena, or 
circle, similar to those in which feats of 
horsemanship are exhibited in the circuses 
of England, but of far greater magnitude, 
being probably about sixty yards in diame- 
ter. Around the arena are a number of 
seats (for spectators) elevated behind each 
other like steps of a stair; these, with the ex- 
ception of the highest row, are divided into 
“seats of the sun” and “ seats of the shade;” 
the latter are considerably dearer than the 
former, in which the occupants are entirely 
exposed to the sun, and, consequently, are 
almost roasted alive. The uppermost bench 
is divided into several single seats, with 
arms; so that each person occupies his own 


” 


of preference ;” to occupy one of which, 
it is necessary to procure, not only a ticket 
for admission, but also a separate ticket 
for the particular number of the seat.— 
Behind these ‘seats of preference,” are 
the boxes, which seem to hold about six 
persons each; and behind these, and over 
the galleries or passages which lead to 
the boxes, are other seats, neither divided 
as boxes, nor as seats of preference, but 
which, as well as the boxes, are roofed over, 
while the parts of the Circus formerly men- 
tioned, are open to the weather. The sport 
was expected to be excellent, and the crowd 
of spectators, immense ; but some malicious 
persons spread a report, that a number of 
malcontents, desirous of establishing a re- 
publican form of government, had resolved 
on making an attempt that evening at Ma- 
laga, and, as a preliminary measure, were 
to attack and burn the Bull Circus, where 
all the constituted authorities were expected 
to be assembled. This rumour not only 
prevented many from attending the spec- 
tacle, but was the cause of a considerable 
number of troops, in addition to those 
usually employed on such occasions, being 
placed under arms. 

About half-past three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a Spanish gentleman, whom I accom- 
panied, conducted me to our places in the 
“seats of preference ;” and those for which 
he had obtained tickets were directly in 
front of the box occupied by his family.— 
Shortly after we took our places the band 
of the regiment of Valencia entered, playing 
a national tune; the men composing it were 
cleanly looking, and seemed good musicians; 
their uniform was scarlet, but their panta- 
loons were of various colours, apparently as 
their own convenience or fancy dictated.— 





place; and they are denominated “ seats 


tional militia, or volunteers, marched in, 
and performed several evolutions, some of 
which were done with great neatness and 
precision ; and at intervals the band played 
the favourite tune named after the patriotic 
chief, Riego. After the military manoeuvres 
had occupied some time, and the directors 
of the fight had taken their places, which 
are in a kind of box near the inner circle, 
the persons intended to exhibit as antago- 
nists of the bulls, entered the arena, the 
military having previously retired. 

The judges consist of a committee of 
gentlemen seated in an uncovered box, as 
before-mentioned ; but the supreme direc- 
tion lies in the Xefé Politico (i. e. Political 
Chief) of the city, who occupies a different 
part of the Circus. 

The bulls’ antagonists were first four pi- 
cadores (prickers) mounted on very poor- 
looking horses or rather ponies; they were 
dressed in very superb dresses with very 
large hats shaped like a barber’s basin, but 
without the neck-notch, and much larger. 
Their legs were, as I was informed, cased 
in pasteboard, and surrounded with strong 
wires, to save them from the horns of the 
bulls; a cover of brownish leather, how- 
ever, hid this defensive armour from our 
sight ; but their legs had a clumsy unweildy 
appearance. The saddles were raised high 
before and behind, like those depicted in 
battle pieces on old tapestry, but even 
higher ; their stirrups of iron had some re- 
semblance to salt boxes; and they were 
armed each with a pole about twelve feet in 
length, with a short spike at one end. Then 
about fifteen tulos, as they are called, who 
fight, or rather teaze, the bull, succeeded 
on foot ; these were all young men, elegantly 
dressed in various colours, according to their 
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vers hues, with which they endeavour to 
attract the attention of the bull; but though 
all included under the general name of 
tulos, a part of them are denominated ban- 
derilleros, whose peculiar province is (in 
addition to their duty as tulos) to stick 
darts, ornamented with cut paper, and some- 
times charged with crackers or fire-works. 
The third class are the matadores, whose 
department is to kill the bulls after they 
have been sufficiently teazed by the pica- 
dores, tulos, and banderilleros. 

Of the four picadores, one was an old 
man, of probably fifty-five years of age, 
who seemed to have scarcely a tooth left. 
His name is Ortiz; he has been a picador 
for about thirty years, and has been in the 
ring when thirty-five other picadores have 
been killed. He is seamed over with scars ; 
is so rich, that he could live without doing 
any thing; but is so passionately fond of 
bull-fighting, that he cannot think of giving 
itover. He isa great favourite, and has 
.150 dollars for each time he performs. Of 
the other three, one was accounted a regu- 
Jar picador ; the other two, were sobresali- 
entes, or supernumerarics. 

The picadores, tulos, and matadores ad- 
vanced, and made their obeisances to the 
‘committee of direction, then to the 
Xefe Politico, and took their places in 
the ring; shortly before which, a person 
passed across the ring, who, I was informed, 
is the manager of the fights; or, more pro- 
perly, proprietor of the bulls. He pays a 
certain sum for the hire of the Circus; 
hires the picadores, tulos, and matadores ; 
provides the bulls and horses ; and is remu- 
nerated by the entrance-money. He is said 
to be very rich, is a native of Seville, named 
Freire, and is a relation of the general of 
that name. About the same time, a hand- 
some young fellow crossing the ring, was 
hailed with almost universal shouts of 
*‘Eugenio! Eugenio!” He moved his hat, 
and bowed around; then vaulted over the 
barrier of the arena, and took his seat, 
My friend informed me, that Eugenio is 
accounted almost the wildest young fellow 
in all Malaga. 

Every one else, but those whose daty it 
was to remain in the arena, having retired, 
an elderly thin man, dressed in black, with 
a cocked hat, and mounted on a perfect 
Mozinante, entered ; and, advancing first to 
the committee of direction, made his obei- 
sance. He then rode round in front of 








the Xefe Politico; and the key of the place 
in which the bulls (eight in number) inten- 
ded for the fight, had been locked up from 
the morning, was thrown to him. He at- 
tempted to catch it in his hat, but failed in 
the attempt ; no doubt to his great mortifi- 
cation ; as, if successful in catching the key, 
he would have been entitled to a few dollars 
reward. The place where the bulls were 
enclosed had large folding-doors ; and the 
old gentleman having delivered the key to 
a person on foot, immediately withdrew 
from the arena; and the person who had 
the key, unlocked the doors; and a large 
black bull, with tremendous long, sharp, 
and wide-set horns, with their points turning 
upwards a little, entered. Three of the 
picadores only remained in the arena, one 
being kept in reserve, in case of any of 
the rest being wounded. The bull, at first, 
seemed by no means furious; but, in a 
little time assuming courage, he attacked 
one of the picadores, who dexterously re- 
ceived him on the point of his spear, 
and turned him of. He soon, however, at- 
tacked another, who failed in turning him ; 
and he gored the horse on the right side, 
opposite the heart; ripped him up, and 
threw both horse and rider; after which, 
he seemed inclined to finish his work, 
by tossing both horse and rider; the 
latter was lying helpless, with one leg 
under the horse. The tulos immediately 
ran to his assistance, and, with their 
cloaks, soon attracted the bull’s attention, 
and drew him off; and then they relieved 
the pica do but 
“ The poor steed, his labours o'er, 
Stretch’d bis stiff limbs to rise no more.” 

They immediately unsaddled him; and 
the saddle was carried out, to be put on 
another horse. This scene hardly over, the 
bull seemingly more ferocious than ever, 
attacked another picador, who also failed 
in turning him, and his horn entered 
the horse’s flank; the blovd spouted forth 
in torrents, and the wretched animal fell, 
hardly allowing time for his rider to dis- 
mount. The bull afterwards attacked 
Ortiz, the old picador, who turned him dex- 
terously, and received rapturous applause ; 
which I ought to have mentioned, the 
bull also received, when he gored the horses. 
The other picadores were hardly remounted, 
when the trumpet blew the signal for them 
to retire aside, and the banderilleros to ad- 
vance; after they do so, the picadores, 





though they do not leave the ring, are not 
permitted to attack the bull, except for 
self-defence, in case of imminent danger to 


themselves and horses. The banderilleros 
having received their darts, which are about 
two feet in length, their handles ornamented 
with cut paper, surrounded the bull; and 
soon, with many hair-breadth escapes, plan. 
ted a number of darts about his neck, as it 
seems a point of honour to stick them as 
near his head as possible; and some of them, 
when they placed their darts (one with 
each hand) were absolutely between the 
horns of the enraged animal, and yet 
brought off, 
‘* Unharmed, the lives they ventured.” 

After the judges considered the bull had 
been sufficiently teazed by the tulos and 
banderilleros, the trumpet again sounded 
in signal for the matador to come forth, 
which he did; and, after paying his obei- 
sance to the judges, advanced against 
the bull, bearing in his right hand a long, 
straight, and narrow sword, and in his left 
a stick, over which was hung a kind of 
cloak or scarf, of a thin blue (apparently 
cotton) stuff. “The gentleman who sat next 
to me, remarked, that that bull would be 
difficult to kill: and so it proved ; for no- 
thing could induce him to run at the ma- 
tador, who was therefore obliged to attack 
him, a work far more dangerous, The 
matador was said to be pretty dexterous 
in his profession, and was a man rather 
above the middle age, and under the middle 
size, but firm and active. After many 
attempts to induce the bull to attack him, 
he at length ventured to attack the bull; 
but his cloak and sword becoming some- 
how entangled, he had nearly paid for his 
temerity with his life; being obliged to run 
to the barrier for safety, on the top of 
which he was scarcely got when the bull’s 
horns were round his legs, but apparently 
without doing him any injury. After his 
truly miraculous escape, the matador seemed 
shy of again venturing. At length, how- 
ever, he did; but his danger appeared to 
have rendered him nervous; and the thrust 
being improperly placed, the bull jerked 
the sword out of his hand, and it sprang 
aloft in the air: the same took place a 
second time: it is attended with consider- 
able danger to the spectators, lest the sword 
should fallamong them. Ona fourth attempt 
the sword did not appear to penetrate at 
all; but, on a fifth, the matador ran the 
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sword to within a few inches of the hilt in 
along the bull’s shoulder blade, and it ap- 
peared to enter within the ribs behind the 
shoulder. Plaudits followed ; though, I 
understand, the cut was considered as clum- 
sily done. The bull still, however, did not 
fall, but the tulos gathered round him, 
teazing him with their flags or rather cloaks, 
and endeavouring to cause him to turn 
round quickly, and always one way, in 
hopes (as I was told) of making him giddy, 
and thereby causing him to fall the sooner, 
A considerable time elapsed, however, be- 
fore he fell; but, when he did, a fellow, 
with a most assassin-like step, stole behind 
him, and implanted a blow with a short 
dagger in his neck, nearly where it joins 
the head, which, penetrating the spinal 
marrow, put an end to his sufferings. 
Three harnessed mules were then brought, 
and the bull, and his victims, the horses, 
were dragged off the arena, amidst a cloud 
of dust, to the sound of music. 

The doors of the arena were again shut, 
and another bull let out from the inclosure. 
He was much smaller than the former, of 
adirty brownish colour, but of an active 
make, and seemingly lively. This bull was 
turned once or twice by each of the pica- 
dores, but at length killed the sobresaliente 
(supernumerary’s) horse. After the same 
routine of picadores, tulos, and banderille- 
ros, a new matador appeared: he wore a 
reddish coloured dress, and seemed young 
and active; he was long, however, before he 
killed the bull, having frequently wounded 
bim to no purpose ; and the general senti- 
ment seemed to be unfavourable to his 
talents as a matador. 

The third bull was large and black, and 
seemed bent on mischief. He, however, 
did little, and was in the end despatched 
by the first matador; who, however, still 
seemed rather timid. 

The fourth bull came forth, “like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he might devour.” 
He was of large size, had tremendous 
horns, and was streaked with white down 
the back, and brindled about the flanks. 
Every one expected him to do much mis- 
chief, but the picadores successfully re- 
pelled his attacks, and neither horse nor 
man was hurt. He, however, twice created 
considerable alarm by attempting to over- 
leap the barriers of the arena, though they 
seem upwards of six feet high; his 


the spectaters twice. The banderilleros 
struck him with darts, covered with fire- 
works, which exploded round him, and 
caused him to jump about, and toss up 
his heels. After some time, the second 
matador came forth again; but the spec- 
tators raised a shout for the panedero 
(i.e. baker;) a man who has taken a 
fancy to become a matador ; and he came 
forth. He was a little puny-looking man, 
of, apparently, forty years of age, but 
seemed full of courage; and, though the 
bull was very vicious, struck him several 
times ; and at length succeeded in running 
the sword into him, nearly as the first ma- 
tador had lastly done to the first bull. This 
being the baker's first attempt, he was highly 
applauded, though the bull was not thought 
neatly killed. To reward his first attempt, 
the judges presented him with the bull’s car- 
cass, when, by way of taking possession of his 
prize, he took the sword, cut off the bull’s ear, 
and tossed it up in the centre of the arena. 
The fifth and sixth bulls were both black. 
The fifth got his horns between the hind 
legs of the horse of one of the supernu- 
merary picadores, and lifted up his hinder 
parts several times ; and every one supposed 
him killed. The poor animal, when released, 
kicked violently for some time; and his 
rider kept, every now and then, feeling his 
horse's ear; by which, I am told, they are 
able to know how long the horse can 
carry them; for he must, as long as he can. 
This horse, however, stood out the combat. 
The fifth bull was killed by the first mata- 
dor.—The sixth bull slightly gored the hip 
of the horse ridden by the celebrated pica- 
dor Ortiz, but did no other damage. He 
was, in the end, killed by the baker ; as was 
also the seventh bull; both the carcasses of 
which were also presented to him, though 
some cried *“ No!” From the latter, one of 
the banderilleros had a narrow escape ; and 
I rather think he was slightly wounded. 
The eighth bull never attacked the pica- 
dores; nor did they try to tempt him 
much todo so. Qld Ortiz had dismounted, 
as probably thinking him unworthy of his 
powers ; and the inferior picador, and two 
supernumeraries, were in the ring, but did 
nothing. The trumpet soon blew for the 
banderilleros ; when, I think, about a hun- 
dred of the spectators entered the ring. 
Many had “hair-breadth escapes,” but none 
were hurt; and he was at last awkwardly 





fore-feet were actually among some of 


killed by the second matador. 





What I particularly remarked the whole 
evening was, that, after any of the bulls had 
been turned by Ortiz, the celebrated pica- 
dor, they could hardly be again brought to 
face him, but actually seemed to know him. 
In one instance Ortiz displayed wonderful 
address and strength of arm, absolutely lift- 
ing the fore parts of the bull with the spear 
in his shoulder, until the animal was almost 
erect. He received thunders of applause ; 
and many of the epithets bestowed on him, 
expressive of approbation, would sound 
strange in English ears. 

One of the tulos, from his great activity, 
is called Hare-feet ; but, on this occasion, 
except once, when he singly provoked the 
bull in the middle of the circle, he did 
nothing extraordinary. Another of these 
fellows repeatedly wiped the nose of one of 
the wildest bulls with his white pocket 
handkerchief; and another mounted astride 
upon another bull, just as he fell, for which 
he was much applauded. 

Picadorés ......... (Anglice) Prickers. 

FR ciniciiunpnveseiamae toi 

Bandarilleros .,....Little-flag Bearers. 

 ctnapasae a, A .-Killers. 

Each of the picadores has a kind of 
glove, which appears to cover only the 
thumb and forefinger of his right hand, 
with which he holds the spear. Some of 
them, when they first came in, tried theie 
spears, by sticking them into the barrier. 
What surprised me was, that the handles of 
some of their spears were very considerably 
warped or bent; I suppose them to have 
been of ash or hickory. 











CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 


SITUATION XV. 
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(Number 37 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
—_—— 
““TELLE EST LA VIE.” 
ie 
Seest thou yon bark! it left our bay 
This morn, on its adventurous way, 
All glad and gaily bright ; 
And many a gale its impulse gave, 
And many a gently heaving wave 
Nigh bore it out of sight ; 
But soon that glorious course was lost, 
And treacherous was the deep ; 
WNe’er thought they there was peril most 
When tempests seemed asleep. 
Telle est la vie! 


That flower, that fairest flower, that grew, 
Aye cherished, by the evening dew, 
And cheered by opening day ; 
That flower, that I had spared to cull, 
Because it was so beautiful, 
And shone so fresh and gay,— 
Had, all unseen, a deathly shoot, 
The gum of future sorrow, 
And there was canker at its root, 
That nipped it ere the morrow. 
Telle est la vie! 


I’ve watched, from yonder mountain’s height, 
"The waning and the waxing light, 
The world far, far below ; 
I've heard the thunder long and loud, 
I’ve seen the sunshine, and the cloud, 
The tempest and the bow ; 
Now "twas all sunshine, glad and bright, 
And now the storm was raging ; 
Methought I read in that frail light, 
And storm a warfare waging. 
Telle est la vie! 
Staffordshire. 


> 


TO ELLEN, DESPONDING. 
- 


Oh! say not, dear, that fortune’s doom 
Could sever love like yours and mine ; 

Our hearts, amidst the deepest gloom, 
Will only closer, fonder twine. 

And like the gem, which, pale by day, 
To darkness lends its purest light ; 

So love will shed a brighter ray 
Around us in misfortune’s night. 


When last we met, the moonlit sky 
Threw round its rich and tender gleam ; 
But now no lovely moon is nigh, 
For clouds and shadows blot her beam ; 
surely, love, the present while, 
With all its gloom, has bliss as dear ; 
As when the moon’s inconstant smile 
Lent her best light to greet us here, 


Ah! thus life’s woes can never shade 
One moment of our loves’ deep joy : 
he darkest grief that time has made 
Would melt beneath that sunny eye; 


MARY. 





ear 


While thus I clasp thee to my breast, 
And feel the fond, fond beat of thine ; 
Though mis¢ and darkness round us rest, 
The world to me wou!d only shine. 
Liverpool. SINCLAIR. 


——»> ~~ 


WELSH LITERATURE. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—a_— 

S1r,—The following are translations from the 
Weish. The originals and the translations appeared 
in the Cambro Briton* for this month; a magazive 
which I recommend to any of your readers whu feel 
an interest in Welsh literature. They will serve to 
give your readers a faint, though, perhaps, but a 
faint idea of the Welsh Tribanau, which are, most 
of them, like these, remarkable for their quaintness, 
as well as for the epigrammatic puini in which they 
terminate. The thee, here inserted, have not, it is 
believed, before appeared in print, except in the 
Cambro Briton. 





No cheat it is to cheat the cheater, 

No treason to betray the traiter ; 

Nor is it theft, I’m not deceiving, 

To thieve from him who lives by thieving. 
Three things there are that ne’er stand still ; 
A pig upon a high-topt hill, 

A snail the naked stones among, 

And Tom the Miller’s rattling tongue. 


Three things "tis difficult to scan ; 
The day, an aged oak, and man: 
The day is long, the oak is hollow, 
And man—he is a two-faced fellow. 





* We could not give the name of the publisher and ven- 
der without becoming liable to the advertisement duty. 


—_—2>>~E><e— 


[ORIGINAL] 
—a— - 
LINES, 
SUGGESTED IN A GARDEN-BOWER, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
RIVULET, AT ACKWORTH-SCHOOL. 
—<___——- 


Seest thou the playful curling steam, 
In autumn’s morn, at early hour, 
So sweetly kiss the gentle stream, 
That glides beneath this sylvan bow'r ? 


Soon as the sun, with fiercer tread, 
Shoots from the south his hottest rays, 
The gay delusive vapour’s fled, 
And much th’ inconstant mist portrays : 


For thus, in youth, when bright hopes dawn 
Athwart themorning of our time, 

Crowds, mask’d in friendship’s title, fawn 
On prosp’rous hours of opening prime. 


But when the noontide heat of woe 
Smites on the tried, devoted mind, 

Away the flattering false hearts go, 
And leave the sorrowing soul behind : 


Yet not alone, if full resign’d 

To bear, to bless the chast’ning rod ; 
In mercy’s hand a mean’s design’d 

To teach ; our only trust is God. 


He knows, and owns the heartfelt sigh, 
Wafted on still contrition’s wave, 
Converts it to the voice of joy, 
Whose sound is heard beyond the grave ; 


Where nations, kindred, people, tongues, 
A multitude immense, ascribe 

Glory and might, in ceaseless songs, 
To the Meek Lamb of Judah’s tribe. 


LINES, 


ON THE CELEBRATED PHILANTHROPIST, 
MR. HOWARD. 


— 
(WRITTEN BY DR. 1tKEN.] 
a 


Howard, thy task is done; thy master calls, 

And summons thee from Cherson’s distant walls : 

*¢ Come, well approved! my faithful servant, come ; 
No more a wand’rer, seek thy destin’d home ; 
Long have I mark’d thee, with o’erruling eye, 

And sent admiring angels from on high, 

To walk the paths of danger by thy side; 

From death to shield thee, and from snares to guide. 
My minister of good, I’ve sped thy way, 

And shot through dungeon glooms a leading ray ; 
To soothe by thee, with kind, unhop’d relief, 

My creatures, lost and whelm’d in guilt and grief. 
I’ve led thee, ardent, on, th.ough wond’ring climes, 
Tocombat human woes, and human crimes: 

But ‘tis enough ; thy great commission’s o’cr ; 

I prove thy faith, thy zeal, thy love no more ; 

Nor droop, that far from country, kindred, friends, 
Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends. 

What boots it where the high reward is given, 

Or where the soul, triumphant, springs to Heaven ?” 


- >< ><. 
FROM CAMOENS. 
—— 

BY LORD STRANGFORD. 
—<—_— 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes $ 
Anil he was poor, without a friend, 

Press’d by a thousand foes. 


I saw the passion’s pliant slave, 
In gallant trim, and gay $ 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in folly’s snare, 
And join’d her giddy train ; 

But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment and pain. 


There surely is some guiding pow’r, 
Which rightly suffers wrong, 

Gives Vice to om its little Bou, 
But Virtue late and long. 














Fashions for Mobeniver. 


PROMENADE DreEss.—A pellisse, composed of dark 
violet-coloured velvet; the body is tight to the shape, 
rather long in the waist, and a good oa sloped at each 
side of the back. The sleeve is an easy width; it is 
terminated by a French cuff; the pellisse wraps across 
in front, and is trimmed with satin of the same colour. 
A cachemire shawl is thrown over the shoulders, and 
fastened at the throat with a brooch. Lace ruff made 
very full, Head-dress, a bonnet composed of violet- 
coloured velvet, and lined with white satin. A very 
full plume of violet-coloured ostrich feathers is placed 
on one side of the crown; boots of violet kid; Limerick 
gloves ; ermine muff. 

Eventnc Dress.—A round dress, composed of 
blond net over a white figured satin slip. The corsage 
is cut square round the bust, and is ornamented with a 
wreath of Provence roses. The sleeves, which are very 
short and full, are of blond over white satin; the ful- 
ness partially conceals the roses which form it into dra- 
peries. The bottom of the skirt is finished by a wreath 
of Provence roses placed near the edge. This is sur- 
mounted by a trimming of the same material as the 
dress: it is in folds; they are edged with white satin, 
and form cavaties, placed at some distance from each 
other ; a bouquet of roses is put in every cavity. A 
coral wreath is placed rather far back. Necklace and 
ear-rings pearl. White kid gloves and white satin 
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; society. cannot be considered an objection. But let 
Jsolen and sMlanners. me pe shee with the extract, which speaks volumes The Traveller. 
to the reflecting and well-principled man. 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
—- EXTRACT FROM MISS HAMILTON'S MODERN [Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 


A TIMELY WARNING TO ALL RATIONAL 
BACHELORS. 


BY A RATIONAL BACHELOR, 





After a pleasant ramble for four months, over 
various parts of England and Ireland, I returned 
hese about three weeks ago. A friend having put a 
number of the Kaleidoscope, dated 9th October, in 
my hand, requested that I would peruse with serious 
attention an article entitled “ Answers to the Bache- 
Jor’s Complaint, on the subject of Marriage.” 

Allow the, Mr. Editor, through the medium of 
your useful and very amusing miscellany, toconvey 
to the rational part of my brother bachelors, the 
sentiments with which my friend has been deeply 
impressed by the excellent admonitions, and most 
salutary advices, contained in your Kaleidoscope of 
the oth instant, by 4 Happy Married Man ; and 
1, for one, heartily applaud him for the well-merited 
flagellation with which he has belaboured the Ex- 
piriny Bachelor. No doubt, many of us have our 
failings to amend; and I, alas! have my own share, 
which I am determined to repair; and this resolu- 
tion is strengthened, and indeed confirmed, by the 
ratiund views and convincing truths advanced by 
the Married Man, on the subject of Marriage! and 
so captivated amd by the happy results, so conspi- 
euonsly illustrated in his own case, as well as in 
these of his “ two friends,” that I am determined 
to lose no time in procuring similar blessings for 
myself. For, what a “ dreary, weary life” dees man 
lead, without the comforts of domestic, female so- 
ciety! But here, let the manly and elegant poet 
speak for us all: 

“‘ Without the home that plighted love endears, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh! what were man?—a world without a sun. 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 

There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 
* & * 

Still slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wits not where to stray. 

The world was sad! the garden was a wild; 

And man, the hermit, sighed,—till woman smiled.” 


I am determined to go implicitly on the plan the 
Happy Married Man has laid down for the proper 
choice of a good wife; and I have one in my eye 
who pleases me exceedingly, and who comes nearer 
the description given by The Happy Married Man 
than any other of my female acquaintances. If I can 
obtain her heart and hand by any earthly means (in 
my power), I anticipate as great and as lasting hap. 
piness as The Happy Married Man describes to be 
his. I must confess that she made, last season, con- 
siderable progress in my affections; and, so far as 
the language of the eyes could convey to this en- 
gaging and charming woman the tenderest senti- 
ments of my heart, they were not wanting; and I 
perceived that she was by no means indifferent to 
the intelligence thus conveyed. You will naturally 
inquire what prevented my proceeding with a more 
formal declaration, and obtaining her hand at the altar? 
This is now the grand subject of self-accusation 
with me; as suspicious may be entertained against 
my honour! and fears of this were called forth 
in a remarkable manner, by the accident of my 
taking up a volume, the other day, of the works 
of an author of the first authority. A passage 
opened up, which so furcibly described my own con- 
duct, that I have given an extract of it here, as a 
warning for all my rational brother bachelors, how 
to comport themselves in their intercourse, in fature, 
vith females of decorous conduct and manners.— 
When a man gives unequivocal proofs, by looks and 
tuanner, that be loves a woman, surely, if he be a 


PHILOSOPHERS. 

“ The hero of this excellent work is made to fall 
in love with a lady of no fortune. He does not 
choose to acquaint the lady with it ‘ until a tolerable 
prospect of success should enable him to do so, 
without the imputation of temerity, er rashness ;” and 
this he does, to spare her distress. His friend (and 
patroness) demands if his actions and looks were 
always.equally guarded? ‘ Perhaps (Henry replies) 
they were not. It was impossible not to betray a 
preference so strongly felt.” ‘And so (rejoins the 
friend) you could play with the feelings of this lady, 
to gratify the vanity or inclination of the moment, 
and excite tenderness by a behaviour which might 
convince her of your preference. And after having 
thus insidiously betrayed the affections of a grateful 
heart, you can satisfy your conscience, because you 
never spoke of lore.” 

“Oh! Brutus is an honourable man! 
So are ye all honourable men!” 


“ Henry justifies bis conduct on the score, that, 
had be not preferred her happiness to his own, he 
should not have left her without endeavouring to 
engage her hand. ‘ But in my situation (says he) 
what right had I todo so? ‘Then you had no right 
to behave in such a manner as to give her reason to 
believe herself mistress of your affections. Looks 
and actions are frequently as unequivocal as words ; 
and when they are known aud iutended to be so, | 
do not see why, in honour, they ought not to be 
deemed as binding.” —Vol. 2, p. 369.” 





After perusing and reflecting on the above judi- 
cious observations on conduct, ] cannot say that 
I feel satisfied with myself; for 1 have acted a se- 
coud * Henry.” My great consolation is, that T can 
plead want of opportunity to explain mysclf to the 
lady; but, though I am a man of easy address in all 
other cases, this same Love makes fools of the 
wisest of us; and how to declare myself, and offer 
this excellent lady my heart and haud, I know not. 
But such considerations must not deter me from ob- 
taining so great an acquisition to my happiness. 
And though my income is not quite “ four hundred 
pounds per annum,” [I am determined to write to 
this fair one, declaring my sentiments; and at the 
same time candidly to state what my pecuniary con- 
cerns are, According to the Happy Married Man’s 
statement, happily, “ connubial happiness does not 
depend either on wealth, or grandeur: moderate 
independence, prudently expended, with good- 
humoured dispositions, aud contented minds, are 
always productive of more solid and real comfort 
and felicity than the possession of great wealth.” 

Good Mr. Editor, I hope you will give a place to 
this communication, that all my rational brother 
bachelors may be prepared against the visiting sea- 
son, now at hand; and should they commit them- 
selves, either by tender looks or other means, they 
will have themselves to blame, if they are caught 
off their guard. For my own part, Tam determined 
to quit the rational and irrational class of bachelors; 
and, as soon as propriety admits of it, become, good 
Mr. Editor, Yours, respectfully, 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A HAPPY MARRIED MAN. 

Liverpool, October 27, 1821. 
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Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick and Mr. Forshaw. 





man of worth and respectability, her showing, in re- 
turn, a delicate partiality and complaisance in his 


| Concluded from our last.} 


No. 19. 

The principal ruins of Ephesus being at 
at some distance from the mosque of St. 
John, and difficult of access from long grass 
and shrubbery, we mounted our horses, af- 
ter partaking of a little refreshment with 
our retinue, and rode in a southerly direc- 
tion, in order to take a circuit of the hill, 
on the sides of which they are nearly situ- 
ated. 

After crossing the plain, which is about a 
mile in length, we arrived at the south-east- 
erly side, when our attention was directed 
to two arches, apparently about half buried 
in the earth, composed of such massy stones, 
that the structure appeared more than the 
work of man. Many were so delicately 
poised, that it would not apparently require 
much pressure to throw them to the ground, 
Travellers have imagined these to be the 
ruins of the Temple; but every appearance 
argues against the supposition. There are 
no remains of columns; the ground eccu- 
pied is too small; their situation is remote 
from all appearance of water; and the 
temple, unless I have been misinformed, 
was erected before mankind were acquainted 
with the use of the arch. In fact, ameng 
those at Athens, and that of Minerva and 
Theseus which are in fine preservation, no- 
thing like an arch can be discovered, From 
these circumstances, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they owe their origin to the Ro- 
mans. 

Passing the foot of the hill to its south- 
westerly side, we discovered a few traces 
of the Oédum; and, near it, the Theatre, 
facing the Gulf of Ephesus, yet remains: 
many of the seats, and part of the stage are 
visible, but the latter is nearly obscured by 
v interwoven among myrtle. 

A majority of writers suppose the an- 
cient theatres to have been buildings similar 
to those of modern structure; but, if we 
may judge from history and present appear- 
ances, they were very different, being 
composed merely of stone seats erected on 
the sides of hills, in a semi-circular form, 
withstages composed of the same material, 
having the heavens only for their canopies. 





House Visitors, Mr. R. E. Harvey and Mr, E. Gibbon. 
Chaplain, Rev. S. Renshaw. 





Nearly opposite the Theatre, are the 
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ruins of the Temple of Diana: they are 
easily discovered, from the great quantity 
ef broken columns, similar to those in the 
mosque, surrounding the foundation, which 
is of an oblong form, covering a space of 
ground quite as extensive, as is stated by 
ancient historians. The north-east wall is 
the only one standing. It is of great 
height and thickness, having a winding stair- 
case within, over which we passed, entering 
on the southerly side, and coming out near 
the ruins of the northern entrance. 





No. 20.—[Conclusion.] 

Near the temple are the traces of a large 

pool, almost obliterated by time, which ap- 
pears to have had a communication with 
the Cayster: that river, however, is nearly 
filled by washings from the plains ; and, in 
fact, the port of Ephesus has become no- 
thing more than a large marsh, rendering 
Asialouk a very unhealthy residence during 
the autumnal months. 
_ On the northern side of the hill, the Gym- 
nasium, or place for public exercises, still 
remains in a good state of preservation ; 
under it are passages which we were unable 
to explore, from the lateness of the hour 
and fear of venomous reptiles, which abound 
among the ruins of Asia. 

While wandering among the ruins of an- 
tiquity, the mind is occupied with melan- 
choly reflections on beholding edifices that 
once presented specimens of grandeur that 
placed at defiance the power of rivalship, 
lying in promiscuous masses, forming recep- 
tacles only for the wild animals of the De- 
sert, and a few degenerate beings of latter 
years ; yet it is occasionally relieved by ob- 
serving some, that, having defied the de- 
structive hand of Time, yet exhibit to the 
admiring traveller arts that once existed, 
but which have ceased to flourish.— Where 
are the descendants of their founders? 
They still exist,—slaves to a nation who 
deny their religion, and treat with contempt 
the justly earned fame of their ancestors. 
* is Fis Ce ee er a 

The moon shed its rays on the remains 
of Ephesus, faintly portraying the distant 
mountains on the extremity of the plain: 
silence reigned over the scene, disturbed 
only by the bells of the passing caravans, 
and the early cry of the hyena. On 
this sacred spot, I exclaimed, Chris- 
tianity had its earliest advocates: on the 
stage of that theatre, now before me, St. 





Paul wished to convince the pagan multi- 
tude, that his religion presented the surest 
path to happiness: here, from his persuasive 
eloquence and that of his followers, it ex- 
panded ; and here it exists no more. 

Ages after ages have rolled away; the 
monuments of early superstition are moul- 
dering in ruins; while the votaries of Diana 
sleep in the silent grave, beside the fol- 
lowers of our Saviour, and Mahomet. 











len and Manners. 


LECTURE Il. 
— 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF DANDIES. 
—> 


It has been a matter in dispute among naturalists, 
in what manner the animal which is the subject of 
this lecture ought to be classed; and although no per- 
son can have a higher idea of his own abilities than 
the humble individual who is now addressing you, yet 
I am afraid it will require some future prodigy, greater 
and more learned even than myself, effectually to set 
at rest this grand question. 

That this animal, viz. the Dandy, is a branch of the 
class Mammalia, does not admit of a doubt; and some 
naturalists have gone so far as to suppose it a sub-species 
of the genus Homo Sapiens; but as this latter defini- 
tion will admit of some argument, I deem it right to 
abandon it, and substitute one entirely new, and which, 
in future ages, when this frame is mouldering in the 
dust, will probably go by the name of the Pigtailion 
classification. 

This grand discovery has arisen from a conviction 
in my own mind, that the creature in question is no 
more a production of nature, than is a yew tree clipped 
into the form of a dumb waiter, or of a Bengal tiger; 
and that it is to be considered solely as a manufactured 
article, taking into consideration the external part 
solely, without reference to its contents. 

The proof of this is easy and satisfactory. Nothing 
more is requisite than carefully to divest an individual 
of this species of the whole of its external covering, 
either by singeing, scrubbing, or any other method 
which may be supposed most agreeable to the subject. 

When this operation is properly performed, the resi- 
due will be, beyond all doubt, the two-legged animal 
without feathers, of Plato, or a specimen of the genus 
Homo, order Primates, class Mammalia, of Linnzus. 

This experiment effectually proves that the covering 
of this animal is not given by nature, as it may be 
removed (if the operation be skilfully performed) 
without any pain whatever, and the particles of it, if 
examined even by a microscope, will be found not to 
bear the least resemblance to any known substance of 
the animal, vegetable, or niineral kingdoms. 

The erroneousness of all former classifications being 
thus clearly shown, I shall next proceed to show how 
it ought to be classed. 

The striking affinity which its distinguishing parts 
exhibit to many articles, the produce of the loom or 
workshop, determined me to attempt to class it under 
the different heads of fine, superfine, double and treble 
refined; and for this purpose I took up my abode, for 
some time, at each of the celebrated towns of Man- 











chester and Birmingham (properly Bremycham) in 
order to acquire the peculiar phraseology in which the 
inhabitants of those enlightened towns. describe the 
various qualities of their manufactures ; but the diffi- 
culties I met with were so gteat, that I was almost 
obliged to give up the task in despair, when an unex 
pected circumstance hastened my tardy resolution of 
leaving their contagious atmosphere. 

Itseems the inhabitants of the ancient and enlightened 
town of Manchester had, for some time, viewed me 
with suspicion, as a “ foreigner come from abroad,” in 
order to learn the mode in which the British manufac- 
tures are carried on. Yes! Isay, mistook me; me! 
Polonius Pigtail, Professor of Nonsense of the Unis 
versity of Gottingen,—for a printer of calicoes or a 
weaver of fustians. 

Their suspicions gathered strength from various oc- 
currences, until at length, one day, while I was deeply 
engaged in the admiration of a lot of calicoes and was 
listening with intent curiosity to the owner expatiating 
upon their merits, they seized me, and burried me to 
the pump, whence I only escaped with the total loss of 
my professorial wig, and was in imminent danger of 
losing my life. 

Leaving my trusty and well-beloved wig, without 
which I felt as if separated from all that is dear to me in 
this world, in the hands of these worse than barbarians, 
I wandered I know not whither; and was, at last, 
awakened from my reverie by a voice which addressed 
me, as nearly as I can recollect, in the following 
words :—‘ Ya hip, whooa; your honour for Liver- 
pool? Gently, Smiler;—best coach on road, your 
honour. Whooa, aw whooa.”—Looking up, I per- 
ceived the person who addressed me in this strange 
manner was mounted on the box of a coach; and, 
learning what he meant more from his motions than 
his words, and anxious to be removed as far as possi- 
ble from the scene of my woes, J suffered myself to be 
persuaded to ascend the vehicle, and absorbed in my 
own reflections, I noticed nothing until I found myself 
safely deposited at the Saracen’s Head, Dale-street, 
Liverpool. 

Here the strangeness of my appearance collected a 
numerous assemblage to gaze at the ‘‘ French gentle- 
man,” as the coachman denominated me; and what 
was my astonishment to behoid in the crowd the well- 
known visage of my friend Terence O’Puff, Esq. 

Petrified with surprize, we remained motionless for 
several minutes; and, at last, with a burst of joy, fell 
into each other’s arms, when a copious flood of tears gave 
vent to the various emotions which agitated my frame. 

After briefly explaining to my friend the cause of my 
sudden appearance, we retired to his lodgings, where 
after replacing my lost wig with a bear-skin foraging- 
cap(Heu! quantum mutatus ab illo) we consulted over 
a jug of the Real Inishowen, upon the best method of 
raising the ways and means.—The plan of giving lec- 
tures on my favourite study was judged the most likely 
to succeed; and with its beneficial effects I shall have 
the honour of acquainting you in my next lecture, when 
I will also continue the classification which, with my 
usual facility of digression I have almost lost sigbt of, 
but which shall be resumed next week ; when I shall 
make such a display of my erudition as shall astonish 
my auditory, who are not acquainted with the inex- 
haustible stores of learning which 1 possess. 

With a heart full of gratitude for the liberal support 
I have already experienced, I for the present take my 
leave, remaining 

Your most ardent admirer, 
POLONIOUS PIGTAIL, 
Prof. Nons. Univ. Gottin, 
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She Bbilanthropist. 


SHIP LIBRARIES FOR SEAMEN. 
No. II. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—It is any thing but pretence, when I say 
that I value so highly the medium you furnish me 
with, for appealing to the public on this subject; 
and feel so deeply the importance of the subject 
itself, that my solicitude to do justice unto both 
almost defeats its own purpose by its excess. Then, 
the idea of these being the first letters ever sub- 
mitted to Liverpool ou this subject, intimidates me, 
whenever I remember bow much depends on first 
impressions in this age of impulses. 1 nay also be 
‘rashly anticipating some profound and commanding 
philanthropist, whose name would both conciliate 
and convince. There may be, at this moment, in 
the port-folios of our Roscoes, Rathbones, and Crop- 
pers, some well-digested plan of ship libraries, 
waiting only for a favourable opportunity to come 
forth. On this I feel to such a degree, that I trem- 
ble to proceed, lest I should injure the cause I wish 
toserve. Instead, therefore, of submitting at once 
the plan which I have in contemplation, I propose, 
in the meantime, attempting to engage public feel- 
ing in behalf of the object. And, should J err, by 
over-anxiety, or colour too highly, or reason incon- 
clusively, I do beg that you will use your editorial 
prerogative, with a stern regard to nothing but the 
interests of the cause itself. Let no leniency to my 
feelings, or figures, “check your thunder in mid 
volley;” but, hke Young’s archangel, 


‘* Sweep suns and stars aside, 
As spots that darken and disgrace the scene.” 


With this mutual understanding, I venture to 
proceed. Iu my former letter, I endeavoured to 
show, that, apart from books, the ocean has no re- 
forming nor refining influence upon seamen. Io 
further proof of this, it may not be amiss to add, 
that marine scenery has not, by its own inspiration, 
produced a poet. No Burns, Bloomfield, Hogg, or 
Clare has arisen from the waves,—as these from the 
wilds. Falconer is not an exception to this remark : 
his poetry is classical. Neither naval glory, nor 
commercial enterprize, has awakened a natural lyre 
‘at sea,’ No seaman has come forward to say, with 
Burns, “The Genius of my country found me at 
the helm, and cast her inspiring mantle over me.” 
‘To some, this will hardly be a matter of wonder or 
regret. Many, perhaps, see no connection whatever 
between poetry and seamanship. Well; “Jct the 
‘dead bury their dead :” one thing is certain,—the 
songs of Baras have not spoiled the Scottish plough- 
man ; nor the legends of Hogg made the shepherds 
lazy. Jastead of this, they bave actually thrown a 
charm over their rural employments, favourable at 
once to cheerfulness and industry. And, if the mo- 
notonous life of the ploughman and shepherd has 
been enlivened and endeared by harps of their own 
order, it would be difficult to prove that a marine 
harp would have no salutary influence on marine 
Even merchants might hail the rise of a 
Lloyds would save money by pen- 


labour. 
naval Burns. 





sioning such a Laureate, and Southey is patriot 
enough to relinquish both his Butt and his Bays in 
favour of a national poet in the navy. And, 

*¢ Some mute, inglorious Milton there may rest ;” 


but will rot, unless books awaken him to his destiny. 
I need not, Sir, remind you, or your numerous 
readers, of the many instances iv which books have 
given to minds, before unconscious of their own 
powers, the key-note of melodies that have improved 
the world, which they filled with their fame. Nor 
need J attempt to prove, that a mast, as sacred as 
Shakspeare’s Mulberry Tree, or Pope’s Willow, 
would be as useful as any flag in the navy. And 
until seamen have the opportunity of sharing in “ the 
sweet influences” which exalt our common nature, 
their energy will be instinct, not sentiment; im- 
pulse, not principle. 

These hints are not thrown out as lures to your 
poetical readers; but I frankly acknowledge, that 
they are intended to meet their eye, and engage their 
sympathies on my own side. I expect from them 
both prompt and spirited assistance, whenever a 
plan shall be matured. Another motive which led 
to these remarks, is, the proof they will furnish, of 
my having no party object in view by this proposal. 
It is not an Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, or 
Independent library that I wish to form in each ship; 
not even an exclusively religious one: but a small 
collection of interesting books, to which the motto 
of the Kaleidoscope, “ UTILE DULCI,” would apply. 
I have as little design of making the seamen theolo- 
gians or poets, as mathematicians. My sole object 
is to furnish them with the means of growing happier 
and better; and, just in the same way as I assist my 
own family to become so—by storing their minds 
with general knowledge, I shall have occasion, 
unless happily anticipated by some abler corres- 
pondent, to be more explicit on this part of the sub- 
ject. In the mean time, these avowals will secure an 
immediate understanding between the public and 
me. I proceed now to bring forward proofs, that, 
whilst the habits of seamen are averse to purchasing 
books for themselves, they would avail themselves 
of them, were they provided to their hand. Many 
seamen are, indeed, incapable of reading; but, as no 
one crew is wholly composed of such, those who can 
read will feel themseives of importance to the rest, 
and take delight in displaying their ability. I am 
warranted in thus calculating upon their readiness 
to assist each other in this way; for, whatever sailors 
may be on shore, at sea they, in general, live for each 
other’s comfort. I have now before me, a letter 
from a naval officer, on this subject. Speaking of 
their natural affection on buard, he says, “ Whoever 
has seen the seaman by the hammock of a sick 
messmate, will confirm this fact. What is thought 
a virtue amongst dearest relatives ashore, is an every- 
day occurrence amongst seamen. They would con- 
sider themselves guilty of a crime, were they to 
partake of their stated meals, without attending to 
the wants of their sick brother. He is watched and 
waited upon with the greatest assiduity. Often will 
the seaman spell out to him a chapter of the Bible; 
and however inappropriate the part selected for the 
occasion still the Bible is read. In this situation,” 
he adds, “ what an inestimable value would books be! 





How many tedious hours, now thrown to the windss 
would be pleasantly and profitably occupied. The 
heavens and the earth are ransacked for the means 
of improvement iu the ships, and in the methods of 
conducting them; and while nations are vieing with 
each other for the superiority of the inanimate part 
of their marine, may the talents of England be 
brought to bear on the best means of giving respect- 
ability to the living part of its marine in this world, 
and eternal happiuess in the next!” Theseremarks, 
from the pen of my friend, ring like good metal, 
and are so much ad rem, that I could uot forbear 
quoting them. In farther illustration of the interest 
felt by seamen in whatever calls their mental facul- 
ties into exercise, I avail myself of the testimony 
of the eloquent Chateaubriand. “One evening (it 
was a profound calm) we were in the delicious seas 
which bathe the shores of Virginia. Every sail was 
furled. I was engaged below when the bell rang for 
prayers. I hastened to join my companions. The 
globe of the sun, whose lustre, even then, our eyes 
could scarcely endure, was ready to plunge beneath 
the waves. In the east, the moon was slowly rising ; 
and towards the north, a waterspout, forming a glo- 
rious triangle with the luminaries of day and night, 
glistening with all the colours of the prism, rose 
from the sea like’ a column of crystal, supporting 
the vault of heaven. He who had not recognised, 
in this prospect, the beauty of the Deity, had been 
greatly to be pitied. Religious tears involuntarily 
flowed from my eyes when my intrepid companions, 
taking off their tarred hats, began in a hoarse voice 
to chaunt their simple song to that God who is the 
protector of mariners. How the invocation of the 
poor sailor went to the heart!” This, lam aware, 
is a specimen of worship; not of reading: but it 
illustrates the general temper of seamen, on board, 
when they are treated as rational beings. Men who 
will take an interest in prayer, will not refuse to 
read: this has been triumphantly proved by the 
recent experiments made by Captain Parry, during 
the northern voyage of discovery. The results of hie 
intellectual and moral discipline deserve the imme- 
diate attention of all who are jealous of ship libra- 
ries and Bethel flags. Even Blackwood’s Magazine 
(aud a reference to it is a dive into the * lowest 
depths” of prejudice) is compelled to speak well of 
Parry’s measures. But, verbum sat. nothing is 
more likely than that seamen would make a good 
use of interesting books. They have much spare 
time at their disposal in fine weather, and are too 
familiar with the scenery of the ocean, to be diverted 
by it from “ the feast of reason,” as we should. Its 
expanse and aspect are, to them, as tame as our 
carpets ; as uninteresting as our study tables, when 
there is “no new thing” upon them. It would, T 
am aware, be false to argue from the avidity with 
which we lay hold of a new book, to the relish with 
which sailors would welcome old ones (and such 
only we can afford them at first;) but it js not un- 
reasonable to calculate, that men, of whom it is said, 
with some truth, “they get into hammock to rest, 
and come on deck to sleep,” would read any thing, 
rather than be continually idle, when off duty.— 
When duty or pleasure calls, the seaman appears to 
tread on the wiud; so capable is he of strong excite- 
ment, and of rapid transitions from torpor to energy ; 
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8nd, surely, when such elements of character exist 
it is not hopeless to attempt bringing them into ha- 
bitual exercise. I suspect, however, that the grand 
question to settle will be, the commercial expediency 
of this plan; and in my next letter I will attempt 


to examine that subject. 
MITIS. 








Chit Chat. 


CorresponvVence, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

In the i of the 9th instant, I have 
read with great satisfaction the judicious answers of 
A Happy Married Man to the Bachelor’s Com- 
plaints, on the subject of marriage. 

Tam, Mr. Editor, a young man, very desirous of 
entering that state; and have been some time en- 
deavouring to meet with a female, possessed of the 
principles, qualifications, &c. set forth by your cor- 








A Major Paul, well known in Bath many years ago, 
hhad received a caning from a gentleman, who was urged 
by his friends to t it. ‘* No,” said he, ** Paulo 
Majora CaANE-amuvS.”—Virg. Eclog. 





_ Telling Wonders.—A n had been relating many 
incredible stories, when Engel, who was pre- 
sent, in order to repress his impertinence, said, ‘* But 
gentlemen, all this amounts to very little, when I can 
assure you that the celebrated organist, Abbé Vogler, 
once imitated a thunder storm se well, that, for mi 
round the country, all the milk turned sour.” 





DR. BOERHAAVE. 

It was the daily practice of that eminent physician 
Dr. ve, through his whole life, as soon as he 
tove in the morning (which was generally very early) 
¢o retire for an hour to private payer and meditation on 
some part of the scriptures. He often told his friends, 
when they asked him how it was possible for him to go 
through so much fatigue, that it was this which gave 
him spirit and vigour in the business of the day. This 
he therefore recommended as the best rule he could 

ive; for nothing, he said, could tend more to the 
ealth of the body, than the tranquillity of the mind; 
and that he knew nothing which could support himself 
or his fellow-creatures amidst the various distresses of 
life, but a well-grounded confidence in the Supreme 





A workman, employed in removing the foundation of 
an old house, near Montpelier, discovered a glass bottle, 
hermetically It was found to contain, in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, the following Latin inscrip- 
tion on vellum : 


Mortalis ! 
In thesauros incidisti! 


Rebus in Humanis 
MODUS 
patent 
Am 
nec vacua, nec Vilis, 
use 
Animo hilaritatem 
Corpori salutem, 
affert 
Ex hac imbibe, et 
Haustum, 
vino vel Falerno vel Chio, 
gtatiorem hauries. 
Scripsit 
Johannes Locke, Anglus; 
A. D. 1675. 
The following is a translation :— 
Mortal ! 
Thou hast found a treasure ! 
Here are red before you 
AITH 
in Christ 
and 
MODERATION 
in things terrestrial. 
The Bottle 
is neither empty, nor of little worth, 
which affords 
Cheerfulness 4 the Mind, 
an 
Wealth to the Body. 
Quaff of this, s 
And thou shalt imbibe what is more precious 
than the juice of Falernum or Chios. 
So wrote 
John Locke, Englishman, 
Im the year of our Lord, 1675, 


resp t in his “friendly admonitions.” 1 have 
at last succeeded; I have met with one in whom I 
am fully assured is combined all I could wish; but 
(I regret to say it) there exists not in my breast that 
warm affection, that attachment necessary to stimu- 
late aman in such a momentous concern. She has 
my friendship, my highest regard, my esteem ; but 
not my love. Under such circumstances, I hesitate 
in addressing her. I would feel greatly obliged to 
any of your correspondents, but particularly to A 
Happy Married Man, for advice in this matter. 
In the first place, I would ask, after having met 
with a suitable object, is a great degree of love ne- 
cessary? May a man reasonably expect as great a 
degree of happiness from a choice of this sort, 
without the ebriety of love? 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will have the goodness 
to insert these few lines in your useful and enter- 
taing miscellany, it will greatly oblige 

Manchester, Oct. 27, 1821. T.H. 








Scientific Wecords. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—I state, from my own knowledge, that there is 
an apple tree, in the orchard of Mr. J. Warburton, 
of Penketh, near Warrington, which has borne a large 
crop of apples this summer, and is now in full bloom 
the second time. Yours, &c. 
Nov. 1821. EPH. KNAPPER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—In many of the mosses, bogs, and fens of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as in other 
parts of the world, there are found vast numbers of 
trees standing with their stumps erect, and their 
roots piercing the ground in a natural posture, as 
when growing. Many of these trees are broken, or 
cut off near the roots, and lie along, and this usually 
in a north-east direction. People who have been 
willing to account for this have usually resolved it 
into the efforts of the deluge in the days of Noah; 
but this others think is a very wild conjecture, and 
endeavour to prove it to be so by various argu- 
ments. Some think the waters of the Deluge might, 
indeed, have washed together a great number of 
trees and buried them under loads of earth; but, 
then, they say, they would have lain irregularly, 
and at randum; whereas, it appears, they all jie 
lengthwise, from south-west to north-east, and the 
roots all stand in their natural, perpendicular pos- 
ture, as cluse as the roots of trees in a forest. Thus 
it appears, that all the trees which we find in this 
fossil state, originally grew in the very places where 
we now find them, and have only been throwa down 
and buried there; and have not been brought er 
floated from elsewhere. It seems that the most of 
them are of the fir kind. Now, Cesar says, expressly, 
that no firs grew in Britain in his time. From these 
remarks, it appears evident, that all the fossil trees 
we meet with once grew in the places where they 
are now buried. It is therefore plain, that in these 
places, there were once noble forests which have 
been destroyed at some periodof time. Having seen 
several of these places myself, at different times, and 
not being satisfied with any attempts I have yet seen 
to elucidate the matter, I am induced to put this 














questiou to'some of your ingenious correspondents 


fr solution; viz. By what cause, and in what period 
of time, were these forests destroyed ? 
JOSEPH. 
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~ ©o Correspondents. 


Fraxcis FREMuM, Esq. our esteemed correspondent, 
is informed, that his last Curtain Lecture was pre. 
pared in the type, and was about to be inserted, when 
we found ourselves somewhat embarrassed by the 
pledge we had given to include the whole in one pub- 
ication ; as its insertion this week, in its entire form, 
would have exclugled the letter of M1T1s, which oc- 
cupies upwards of one page; as well as the narrative 
of the Spanish Bull-fight, which engrosses three en- 
tire pages. The latter article it was incumbent upon 
us to publish whilst the writer was in town. Under 
these circumstances, we trust to the kindness of our 
correspondent, to excuse one further week’s delay. 
His lecture shall range as the first article in the next 
Kaleidoscope, and shall be given entire. 


NomMINE DonBARNAPDO, and other correspondents, 
who have favoured us with enigmas, conundrums, &c. 
are informed that the season for such trifles is fast ap- 

roaching, when we shall resume our ‘Christmas 
xes.”” In the mean time, we solicit communica. 
tions for this juvenile department. 


The minor pieces with which we have been favoured by 
our HANLEY FRIENDs are very acceptable. The 
narrative entitled ‘* Deckerton, and its last Genera. 
tion,” is reserved for perusal at our earliest leisure. 
Our present impression is, that the piece is too long. 
We know, from experience, that great inconvenience 
frequently arises from being pledged to a continued 
series of any work, in weekly succession. It ties up 
our hands; and compels us frequently to bg over 
interesting subjects of more i iate and popul 
interest, in order to preserve the unbroken series of the 
work we have undertaken to give in weekly portions. 


Corn CoLLECTORS.—We shall be able to give a satis- 
factory reply, in our next, to R. B. of Manchester, pre- 
viously to which, it will be necessary carefully to ex- 
amine the contents of our port-folio, which is no 
light labour. 


EDUCATION OF THE HUMBLER CLassES.—The let- 
ter of our valued friend H. T. must yield precedence 
to that of Mrris, in the homely plan of “ first 
come, first served.” If possible, it shall have a place 
in the next Mercury: if not, ‘the writer may be as- 
—_ it shall not be postponed beyond the following 
week. 


EXTRAORDINARY MopEsTY.—We have seldom been 
more amused than by the receipt of the following 
billet dour. Some of our readers will think that the 
lady (without compromising the delicacy for which she 
appears so conspicuous) might have favoured the pub- 
lic with some few further particulars, especially as to 
ae precise place of her re a In ae of this 
information, our acknowledged gallantry obliges us 
to take the lady’s word for the singular phenomenon 
she has so modestly communicated. 

To Mr, E. SMITH, Liverpool. 

S1n,—I have now an apple tree in my Garden in full 
blossom.—My sex forbids me subscribing my name 

in full. E. J.C. 
Amongst other co ndents who have forfeited their 
laces for one week, owing to the bull-fight, are 
ERO—J. L. D.—G. S.—J.—F. A.—R. B.— MARY. 
—ANoN (Essay on Modesty and Bashfulness) and 
other friends, whose communications have been al- 

ready acknowledged. 

Further Communications.—AN OLD FRIEND WITH A 
New FacE—SENEx—Lovine Huspanp—Coy- 
STANT READER——ENQUIRER——M.—-CUT AnD 
Comer AGAIN. 
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